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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


The saga of the robber barons is a 
twice-told tale. Some day someone 
will write the story of those who gave 
their lives to re-building what the 
robber barons destroyed, and who 
asked for their selfless labor no other 
reward than that the country they 
loved should be beautiful and useful 
once more. 


When that book is written, one of 
its heroes will be a gentle little man 
whose whole life has been given to 
the land of his adoption. 


Born in Simbirsk, Russia, in 1874, 
Raphael Zon came to the United 
States in 1897. Since 1901 he has 
been in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Forest Service, and no one has 
done more than he to heal the 
wounds of the scarred woodlands and 
to preserve our natural resources. 


The federal government and ex- 
perts in forestry recognize Dr. Zon, 
now a professor of forestry at the 
University of Minnesota, as the lead- 
ing authority in his field. We are 
proud to present in this issue his 
article on the cut-over areas, Ameri- 
ca’s rural slums. 


U.S. WEEK readers show us in 
many ways that they are active in 
their communities, backing the 
administration’s anti-Hitler policy 
abroad and fighting all manifesta- 
tions of Hitlerism at home. 


To an ever greater extent they are 
using U.S. WEEK as a weapon in 
their battles. And that’s how it 
should be! 


So we're glad to print that letter 
from Nathan Cupingood on this page. 


He’s not telling us, he’s telling 
you! 


You're Telling Us... 


GETTING SUBS 


. 


Dear Editor: 


May I personally thank you for all 
the information I got from reading 
your magazine. 

U. S. WEEK is a fearless, pro- 
labor, and anti-fascist publication. 
The magazine certainly deserves 
praise, but most of all it needs sup- 
port from its readers, in the form of 
getting more subscriptions. I did my 
part with four subscriptions plus one 
of my own. 

Every reader should try to in- 
crease the circulation of a magazine 
that supports its readers, by giving 
them the true side of the news, con- 
trary to the majority of newspapers. 
One must remember that a newspaper 
which takes advertising will naturally 
have to cater to its backers. Besides 
a large daily is a business in itself 
whose first objective is to make mon- 
ey; the second is to print news. 
Therefore it is pure logic that they 
would be anti-labor, and they would 
suppress news that is harmful to their 
advertisers. 

It’s up to you, readers! 

Nathan Cupingood 
Newark. N. J. 


SENATOR WHEELER 


Dear Editor: 


If you print any more personal at- 
tacks on Senator Wheeler, or any 
other member of the America First 
Committee, I will write you again 
asking you to cancel my subscription. 
No doubt Sen. Wheeler has had enuf 
experience in politics to expect mud 
slinging tactics, but I did not expect 
it from your magazine which claims 
to present both sides of the news. 

To me. the fact that he would stand 
up for peace in the face of the at- 
tacks which I am sure he anticipated, 
is sufficient proof of his integrity. 
And the fact that your writer did not 
altempt to answer the arguments of 


the Pacifists, is evidence of his per- 
fidy. As Elbert Hubbard once said, 
“If you can’t answer a man’s argu- 
ments, all is not lost; you can still 
call him vile names.” 

It has been revealed that millions 
of dollars have been put up to lead 
this country into war through propa- 
ganda. And that is the way they did 
it before the World War. Brand new 
magazines came out which printed 
numerous articles about our, “dear 
cousins, France and England,” and, 
“to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” The peate group had no me- 
dium. There was no radio. 

Your sheet has printed several notes 
which were hard to accept as both 
sides of the news. So your attack on 
Sen. Wheeler convinces me you 
changed fronts with the communist 
party. I will give you one more chance 
to print the arguments for peace when 
you mention America First and to 
print this letter in “You’re Telling 
uUs4 

A. Mote 
Bellingham, Wash. 
(Editors note. U. S. WEEK printed. in 
its first issue, the fact that Senator Wheel- 
ers speech against the Lend-Lease bill 
was unmistakably anti-Semitic. The article 
on Senator Wheeler was not concerned 
either with answering pacifist arguments, 
nor with calling Senator Wheeler “vile 
names. When, and if, Senator Wheeler 


changes, we shall be glad to change our 
estimate of him.) 


ALOHA! 


Dear Editor: 


Kindly enter the following 12 sub- 
scriptions to U. S. WEEK, undoubt- 
edly the best little paper to come out 
vet. and particularly gratifying after 
reading Ambassador Dodd’s Diary. 
But for men like Dodd and those who 
carry on his traditions one might 
Jose faith in America. 

Long live U. S. WEEK, and Aloha 
from Hawaii. 

Adele Kensinger 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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FDR'S VOW TO CRUSH HITLER 
ECHOES WIDESPREAD RALLIES 


Veteran, Labor, Language Groups Spur 


“T know,” President Roosevelt told 
the nation on Labor Day, “that I 
speak the conscience and determina- 
tion of the American people when | 
say that we shall do everything in our 
power to crush Hitler and his Nazi 
forces.” 

Throughout the week the Ameri- 
can people had themselves been 
speaking their “conscience and de- 
termination.” 

Their words lent power and au- 
thority to the words of the President. 
Before he spoke, it was clear that he 
spoke for a nation growing in unity 
and in the realization that “we cannot 
hesitate, we cannot equivocate in the 
great task before us.” 


‘Stand Up "As Free Men’ 


The President’s speech summed up 
much to which this nation of joiners 
had given organized expression in 
last week’s record talkathon. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Ameri- 
can Legionnaires of Illinois and 
Massachusetts, the Farmer-Labor 
party chieftains in Minnesota, the 
Czecho-Slovak National Alliance— 
these were but a few of the groups 
which last week told him that in this 
historic moment Americans again are 
ready “to stand up as free men and 
ficht for their rights.” 

Almost drowned, it seemed at the 
week’s end, was the small shrill cry 
of the appeasers. But the Chicago 
Tribune took what comfort it could 
when 25% of the electorate in Wis- 
consin’s traditionally Republican 
First Congressional District voted 
Republican again—electing Lawrence 


Growing Unity; Montana Rebukes Wheeler 


Smith to Congress over Tom Amlie. 
“Roosevelt war policy repudiated,” 
said the Tribune. 

It neglected to inform its read- 
ers that in Montana, according to a 
poll conducted by the Great Falls 
News, Montana voters who last fall 
voted for Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
are now more than three to one 
against him. The Great Falls News, 
analyzing the results of its poll, con- 


cluded: “The real issue now is 
‘Are you for Hitler or against him?’ 
That accounts for the great change in 
the Montana situation.” 

As the President appointed W. 
Averill Harriman to head the Ameri- 
can mission to Moscow and an- 
nounced that a similar mission would 
soon set forth for Chungking, the 
number of resolutions urging all aid 
to Britain, China and the Soviet 


ARMY MORALE 


The Gallup Poll survey reported last week that 70% of the people favor a 
$30-a-month increase for ali enlisted and drafted men in the Army and Navy 
after one year’s service. Supporters of the increase believe that army morale 
would be improved by the move. 

Senators Lister Hill (D., Ala.), H. H. Schwartz (D., Wyo.), A. B. Chandler 
(D., Ky.) and E. C. Johnson (D., Colo.) indicated support of the Downey bill to 
provide such increases. Thirteen members of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee to which the bill was submitted remain on the fence. 

Meanwhile, The Student Defenders of Democracy and the New York Con- 
ference for Inalienable Rights last week went on record in support of the 
measure. A number of trade unions have already taken similar action. 


*« 


As a shake-up at Fort Bragg was predicted, following anti-Negro actions 
at the camp, more details of why 43 Negroes went AWOL in Arkansas were 
revealed. 

Four Negro privates from the 97th Engineer Battalion of the Second Army 
were interviewed last week by a New York reporter. They told a shocking 
story of persecution and harassment in Arkansas towns by armed white civil- 
ians. White lieutenants (from the North), according to the story, were unable 
to protect the Negro privates from southern white troopers and civilians. 

One of the Negroes said: “The officers and whites called us some mighty 
bad names, and when the army men asked them to stop they said, ‘You damn 
Yankees think you can run this part of the country with your niggers. By 
God you can’t.” The same private told a reporter: “We got nothing against 
the army.” 

A brighter note was struck last week by Selective Service Chief Hershey, 
who told the Jewish War Veterans the government will make every effort to 
help discharged draftees get their jobs back. 
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Union grew to an impressive number. 


Old differences, if not forgotten, 
were submerged as the nation united 
around the Roosevelt policies. If 
there was criticism, it was directed 
mainly at methods and delays in 
carrying out those policies, not at 
the policies themselves. 


Problems of morale and produc- 
tion came in for much discussion. 
The common hatred of Hitler and 
Hitlerism led to a new determina- 
tion to perfect democracy at home, 
while intensifying aid to its defend- 
ers abroad. 

While the American Quislings 
tried to capitalize on the grievances 
of our citizen soldiers, the campaign 
to increase their pay gained mo- 
mentum. And ever wider groups 
united to end discrimination in the 
armed forces and defense industries. 


While organized labor continued 
its demands for taxation based on 
ability to pay, for curbs on profiteer- 
ing, justified wage increases, and 
preservation of its civil rights—it 
placed national unity above any 
special interests. (See LABOR, page 
10.) 


International 


support “all steps necessary for na- 
tional defense,” including aid to the 
Soviet Union if this is “deemed 
necessary” by the government. 


The Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor, meeting in the heart of 
isolationist territory, unanimously 
resolved that the “Hitler regime and 
its allies are a menace to this coun- 
try’s national existence and that this 
country’s defense depends upon 
bringing about a military defeat of 
Hitler through aiding Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and China.” 


‘Industrial Democracy’ 


The Minnesota Leader, organ of 
the traditionally isolationist Farmer- 
Labor party, last week hinted at a 
changed course in an editorial which 
said in part: 

“Entry of Russia into the conflict 
means there no longer is danger that 
the British Tory ruling class will be 
able to entrench itself . . . in the 
affairs of the world after the present 
conflict. It means, we believe, the 


beginning of a program of world 
industrial and agricultural democ- 
racy. 


Motorists must cut their oil consumption 10%, Ralph K. Davies (left) act- 
ing petroleum coordinator, tells special Senate hearing on the oil crisis 


The Illinois State Convention of 
the American Legion, which formally 
approved a resolution placing “full 
confidence in Congress and_ the 
President,” heard National Com- 
mander Milo Warner declare that 
“The United States as a nation is in 
direct conflict with Nazidom.” 

The Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion of the American Legion voted to 
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The Committee for Medical Aid to 
the Soviet Union, already embracing 
distinguished citizens from academic, 
business and political circles, last 
week received concrete support from 
the trade unions. The National Mari- 
time Union (CIO) set up its own 
medical aid committee to accept and 
forward donations. Similar action 
was taken by International Ladies 


Garment Workers locals (AFL), and 


several other unions. 


Behind the ‘Peace’ Curtain 


While Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley was telling the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, “America can’t be 
first, because Austria was first,” 
spokesmen for the America First 
Committee poked some new holes in 
the “peace” curtain behind which a 
pro-Hitler minority has tried to hide 
its real aims. 

Senator Wheeler extended his ad- 
vocacy of appeasement to Hitler’s 
Far Eastern partner. As Japan 
seemed to be yielding to a stiffer 
Anglo-American stand, Senator 
Wheeler charged that “only when 
British possessions and interests are 
vitally affected does the Adminis- 
tration seem to be greatly concerned 
about the Orient.” 


The Montana Senator also made 
the remarkable statement, at variance 
with every index of public opinion 
since the Japanese attack on China 
began, that the American people 
have “no particular love for those 
who control China.” 


‘Democracy Lost’—Coughlin 


As Charles Lindbergh, speaking in 
Oklahoma, again gave his “expert” 
opinion on the Nazi air-force’s in- 
vincibility, Father Coughlin offered 
some “predictions” in Social Jus- 
tice. 

The “predictions” were based on 
the premise of a Hitler victory and 
a collapse of the Churchill govern- 
ment as already assured. “Now that 
the Russian campaign is practically 
decided in favor of Hitler, British 
morale, which hoped against hope 
for a Soviet victory, is lower than 
the bottom-most ledge of Dover 
cliff.” (See INTERNATIONAL, page 
6.) 

“We predict,” says Social Justice, 
“that the National-Socialists in 
America—organized under that or 
some other name—eventually, will 
take control of government on this 
continent. . . We predict the end of 
democracy in America.” 

That the prediction is a wishful 
one is made clear in another page of 
Social Justice, where Petain is praised 
as the French saviour. “Do not for- 
get that it was the French rovolution 
which trumped up the triple slogan of 
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Jiberty, equality and fraternity as 
their moderns trump up democracy, 
freedom and humanitarianism.” 


TAXATION 


Bill ‘Soaks the Poor’; 
Called No Inflation Curb 


Senate Committee action on the 
House-approved tax bill was com- 
pleted last week, preparing the way 
for full Senate debate. 

Nathan Robertson, PM tax expert 
whose day-to-day reporting of the 
bill has won national recognition, 
declared: “The bill is a failure in 
two fundamental respects: 

* It violates the principle of ‘ability 
to pay.’ 


~* It is completely ineffective for 


controlling inflation.” 

Seven Treasury department  pro- 
posals for improving the bill were 
submitted, according to Robertson. 
“Six of them were aimed at those 
who are rich or getting rich. One was 
aimed at low and middle income- 
tax payers and conditioned on adop- 
tion of the others. 

“The only one the committee 
adopted was the last—cutting income 
tax exemptions to $1,500 for married 
persons and $750 for single persons. 
Two of the others were rejected. 
Four weren’t even considered.” 


Avoids Hitting Big Profits 


Robertson estimated that some 
companies will be making 40’ or 
more profits without “paying a penny 
of excess-profits taxes.” 

Excise taxes under the bill, Rob- 
ertson found, will fall mostly on 
commodities and services that don’t 
compete with defense “and which 
poor people buy.” 

Any Senator, he wrote, should be 
convinced “that this measure smells 
bad. The Senate has the last chance 
to stop it.” 


PEONAGE 


U. S. Move to Extradite 
Georgia Planters Balked 


Judge Bassom Deaver of Georgia 
last week followed in the footsteps of 
Fuehrer Talmadge. Deaver, a fed- 
eral court judge, refused to grant 
the United States government's pe- 
tition for removal to trial in Chicago 


of Hamilton McWhorter and W. T. 
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THE BATTLE FOR PRODUCTION 


_ The President last week took steps to strengthen the high command direct- 
ing the battle for production. He placed Vice-President Wallace at the head 
of a “Supreme Court” of priorities and took control of civilian supplies from 
OPACS, giving it to a new division of the OPM. 

William S. Knudsen, Secretaries Stimson and Knox, Associate OPM director 
Sidney Hillman, Price Administrator 
Henderson and Lend-Lease Coordi- 
nator Harry Hopkins are the top men 
in the new set-up. 

Meanwhile, criticism of the dol- 
lar-a-year men and their conduct of 
production mounted, much of it cen- 
tering around Knudsen. |. F. Stone, 
Washington editor of the Nation, 
in a book Business as Usual, pub- 
lished last week, concluded that 
“Knudsenism must go.” 

In this war as in the last one, Mr. 
Stone writes, the auto industry has 
been “the outstanding example of 
business as usual,” and General 
Motors executives in key spots have 
“shielded the industry from criti- 
cism.” Little business men have 
found a “‘no help wanted” sign on 
Knudsen’s door at OPM, according 
to Stone's story. 

While the defense commission was 
“achieving quantity production in 
publicity releases,” Stone reports, business went on a sit-down strike for its 
own terms. 

Stone, supplementing his book with a series of articles, last week ex- 
pressed doubts as to the effectiveness of the shake-up. 

William E. Levis, chairman of the board of the Owen-Illinois Glass Co. has 
been placed in charge of the newly reorganized subcontracting service of 
OPM. It’s his job to break down monopoly of defense contracts, help spread 
the orders to small business. 

The same Mr. Levis, says Stone, is on trial under the Sherman-Anti-Trust 
Act, charged with conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

“A man accused of monopolistic practices,” Stone wrote, “is assigned to 
the task of combating monopoly in defense!” 

The Chicago Tribune last week was stepping out as the champion of small 
business, while other appeasement spokesmen were complaining about weak- 
nesses in the defense program. They placed the blame on New Deal ‘‘an- 
archy,” Roosevelt despotism, organized labor, and “socialistic experiments.” 

Mr. Stone, a Roosevelt supporter, blamed monopoly and the presence of 
dollar-a-year-men in OPM. 

Other Roosevelt supporters share his worry over the fact that “half the 
machine tools in America are idle in the greatest defense emergency in 
our history.” 


Henry Wallace 


Cunningham. The two Oglethorpe along after wiring Cook County po- 
County. Ga., planters were indicted lice to arrest another Negro who had 
by a federal grand jury in Chicago, also escaped from Cunningham’s 
May 29. 1941, on charges of “peon- farm. The late Gov. Henry Horner 
ave and slavery.” (U.S. WEEK No. refused extradition, and the federal 
13.) government subsequently indicted 
the two peonage operators. 

Attorney William Henry Huff and 
the Abolish Peonage Committee re- 
plied to Judge Deaver last week, de- 
America will 


Cunningham came to Chicago in 
1939 with fraudulently obtained ex- 
tradition warrants in an attempt to 
return to peonage three men who had Dea 
escaped from his slave-farm in Ogle- claring. “Anti-fascist 
rise up and smash at this brazen dis- 


thorpe County. ash at th 
play of Hitler justice. 


McWhorter, his 


altorney, came 


fe 


NEW SPIRIT IN BRITISH LABOR 
AS SOVIETS LAUNCH OFFENSIVE 


From Britain’s steel furnaces to 
the scorching sands of Iran, from the 
Argentine’s pampas to the icy waters 
of the North Atlantic, from London’s 
financial district to the heart of 
America’s Middle West, war and the 
effects of war last week was the com- 
mon experience of all the earth. 

The biggest news of the week was 
Russia’s growing counter-offensive 
and the tremendous plans of British 
trade unionists to increase wartime 
production manyfold....In addition: 
Shaggy, sly-faced Pierre Laval, for- 
mer French pro-Nazi premier, was 
shot by a young Frenchman at Ver- 
sailles as the Paris guillotine, run by 
Nazi executioners, dripped French 
blood. . . . President Roosevelt con- 
ferred with tall, heavy, one-eyed Ad- 
miral Nomura, Japan’s ambassador, 
as four American tankers, which may 
cause war with Japan, ploughed 
through the Pacific with oil for Rus- 
sia... . Thirty-one Nazis were ar- 
rested in the Argentine charged with 
plotting a Nazi putsch.... 

Titans of London’s financial dis- 
trict, eager for collaboration with the 


Nazis against Russia, whispered 
praises of America’s isolationist 
senators. . Thirty-four pro-Axis 


papers, which attacked the United 
States, were suppressed in Brazil... . 
American marines drilled in Iceland. 
. . . Chungking, China’s capital, was 
bombed again by the Japanese. .. . 
There were many other events last 
week but almost all, in one way or 
another, were connected with what 
President Roosevelt described as the 
Nazi plan for world conquest. 


BRITISH LABOR 


Girds for Greater Efforts 
To Insure Hitler Defeat 


One of the greatest upheavals in 
British trade union history was tak- 
ing place last week when successive 
meetings of trade union stewards 
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made plans to increase production 
by increased trade union responsi- 
bility. in production. This movement 
went hand in hand with a demand 
for increased British help to the 
Soviet Union and the establishment 
of a western front, a demand so uni- 


Gen. Von Schaumburg 
. .. his job: keeping 
Paris under control 


versal that there was scarcely one 
London paper which last week did 
not urge it. 

A totally new spirit is animating 
the British worker since the invasion 
of the Soviet Union by the Nazis, ac- 
cording to the Financial News, Lon- 
don’s leading financial journal and 
the organ of Brendan Bracken, 
Minister of Information. 


“The fact that a changed atmos- 
phere has begun to sweep through 
the factories and workshops of the 
country in recent weeks is  insuf- 
ficiently appreciated,” the Financial 


Workers Are Now Eager to Boost Production, 
Press Reports; Mismanagement Denounced 


News reported. “It is to be hoped 
that the government departments 
concerned will take steps to obtain 
a full report of this and other evi- 
dences of the change. 

“The entry into the war of Russia, 
with her large and effective land 
army, has brought about a transfor- 
mation of military strategy. It is 
now becoming equally clear that the 
new situation demands a change in 
industrial strategy. The prospect of 
early victory held out by the pos- 
sibility of a war against Hitler on 
two fronts seems to have wrought a 
transformation in the mood of the 
personnel of the industrial front.” 


Ready for Sacrifices 


In reporting one meeting of union 
shop stewards, the Financial News 
said: “Speaker after speaker at the 
conference made clear the workers’ 
readiness to forego privileges, pro- 
vided they were only given the op- 
portunity, through more efficient 
workshop organization, to turn out 
more arms, 

“Among the concrete proposals for 
contributions which the workers 
themselves could directly make to the 
war effort were: establishing a mini- 
mum basis of overtime working for 
every employee, collective discipline 
against bad timekeeping, and the 
elimination of insufficient workers, 
especially in key posts.” 

The conservative London financial 
journal goes on to say that “it would 
appear that a low level of trade 
union organization is now a positive 
deterrent to increased production. . 
The whole conference concentrated 
on the vital issue of how to secure 
higher output particularly through 
more efficient management. It was 
quite clear that the new spirit glowed 
most brightly in shops where trade 
unionism was strongest. . . .” 


UYok 


Management Blamed 
The meeting described by the 


financial journal was one of many. 
It was held in London where 290 
union shop stewards from basic arm 
factories represented some 200,000 
other shop stewards in the London 
area. 

Virtually all of the London news- 
papers gave space to the meeting 
eventhough the delegates were un- 
sparing in their charge that manage- 
ment had bungled war production 
in many instances. It was generally 
realized that labor had a right to 
protest since it would lose the most if 
the~Nazi were triumphant. 

As reported in the London press 
one speaker, after describing ram- 
pant inefficiency and a lowered scale 
of production, said: “Today marks 
the opening of a new epoch. This 
meeting today may be historic. On 
our deliberations here may depend 
the future of the British people. 

“The lead for getting increased 
production has got to come from us, 
the men and women active in the 


shops. 


“Now Is the Time to Win’ 


“The drive for production, in- 
creased production, for adequate 
food and adequate housing is our 
responsibility and our privilege. 
This meeting will start something 
that will sweep the country. Labor 
is ready for it. Labor knows that this 
country must win and that now, this 
moment, is the time to win. 

“This meeting will surprise and 
encourage the employers and gov- 
ernment. It will create hope again 
-in the hearts of the people. It will 
help America to understand our de- 
termination to win, to understand 
why labor must see to it that Hitler 
is defeated.” 

Another speaker said: “We know 
we can double production. When we 
see criminal mismanagement, we are 
angry. But anger is not enough. We 
must force management to permit 
labor to take its rightful place beside 
the employer in the management of 
industry. Only by doing so can labor 
win, can England win, can the whole 
world win in its fight against Hitler.” 

The new aspect of the war, in 
which drastic realignments are being 
made daily in the interests of a Hitler 
defeat, was nowhere more startlingly 
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International 


With rumors growing that he will soon move against other Vichy-held colonies, 
Gen. De Gaulle, “Free French” leader, reviews guard of honor at Beirut, Syria 


portrayed last week than by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, primate 
of all England. The symbol of all 
that is conservative in England, the 
Archbishop not only asked that Sept. 
7 be set aside for a day of prayer for 
“the armies and peoples of Russia in 
their heroic resistance to Germany” 
but the British Press Service issued 
a statement in which it said that the 
Soviet Union guaranteed freedom of 
religion in its Constitution. The 
British Press Service further declared 
that there had never been an attack 
on religion as such in the Soviet 
Union. 


JAPAN’S CRISIS 


Must Make Choice 
Between Allies, Axis 


Japan, flanked by United States on 
its east and the Soviet Union on its 
west, was rebuked firmly by both 
last week and in the wake of the re- 
bukes a certain softening of tone was 
evident in the Japanese attitude. 

To add to Nippon’s troubles, 
Britain, which followed the example 
of the United States and the Dutch 
East Indies in freezing Japanese 
credits and decreasing oil exports, 
dispatched a liner to remove 1,006 
British nationals from Japan. This 
indicated that Britain was ready for 
trouble, perhaps expected it. 


The dual rebuke was the result of 
Japan’s contention that American oil 
exports to Russia by way of Soviet 
Vladivostok would create “a delicate 
and embarrassing situation for 
Japan.” 

Foreign Commissar Molotov, of 
Russia, promptly informed Japan 
that any move to interfere with 
Soviet-American trade would be con- 
strued as an “unfriendly act.” This 
is strong diplomatic talk and the 
Soviet Union softened it by explain- 
ing that American oil and other ex- 
ports were for use against Germany. 


FDR Has a Caller 
At the end of the week Admiral 


Nomura, hat in hand, waited on 
President Roosevelt, a message from 
Premier Prince Konoye in his 
charge. He had been told by Secre- 
tary Hull that United States would 
insist on freedom of the seas in re- 
gard to the shipment to Vladivostok. 
The message from the Japanese 
premier suggested peace and a series 
of conferences between Admiral 
Nomura and the President. 
Although British sources  pro- 
fessed fear of more American ap- 
peasement, although others said 
there were some elements in the State 
Department eager to turn Japan from 
expansion in the south Pacific toward 
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Soviet Siberia, it seemed more prob- 
able that it would be difficult to work 
out a peaceful formula between the 
United States and Japan. 

The problem: Japan insists on ex- 
panding; the United States insists on 
the status quo in the Orient. 


WAR AND REVOLT 


Soviets Stiffen; 
Disorder in Paris 


The war, of course, was chiefly 
along the eastern front.in the Soviet 
Union and the revolt, or incipient re- 
volt, was in France. 

As the war entered its third year, 
and third month on the Russian 
front, the hard pressed Reds_pro- 
fessed to see a weakening of German 
material, both as to men and ma- 
chines, declared that a victory would 
be possible much sooner than had 
been expected. 

At the end of the week the Red 
Army was counterattacking in the 
middle sector towards Gomel, and 
was still holding Kiev, Odessa, and 
Leningrad, although all three were 
severely menaced. 

Harried France had a full week, 
one marked with irony. For ex- 
ample, the Nazi recruited anti-Com- 
munist legion, composed of French- 
men ready to fight the Soviet Union, 
was under arrest by the Nazis. One 
of its members, 21-year-old Paul 
Colette, who avoided death by prov- 
ing he was not a Communist but a 
De Gaullist, stepped from the ranks 
and shot and severely wounded for- 
mer Premier Laval, and his collabo- 
rator, Marcel Deat. 

Other developments last week in 
France were: 

*« A Nazi reign of terror in which 16 
were executed as widespread sabo- 
tage and rioting continued. 

* The defiance of Fascist Marshal 
Petain by 100 members of the French 
Chamber _ of France’s 
elected representatives, insisting on 
holding sessions despite Petain’s ban. 


* The formation of a Nazi-like one- 


party organization by Marshal Pe- 


Deputies, 


tain who endeavored to organize a 
French of the Nazi 
Brown shirts. His organization is to 
be known as the Legion of War Vet- 
erans and Volunteers of the Na- 
tional Revolution. 
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The bloodless, four-day occupation of Iran, that oil-rich desert land twice 
the size of Texas lying between the Persian Gulf and the Soviet’s Caspian 
Sea, was one of last week’s most important events. The significance of the 
joint occupation included these points: 


* It created a joint continental battle front manned by the Red and British 
armies, the first since the fall of France. 


* It forestalled German occupation of the country, an occupation that would 
have given the Nazis access to both the Soviet Union and India since Iran 
extends between the two. 


* Most important of all it protected a land bridge to the Soviet Union, a 
bridge upon which supplies from Great Britain and the United States can be 
transported to Russia. 


The Iranian route is perhaps the shortest, safest and best route for Ameri- 
can and British supplies to the Soviet Union. The two other possible routes, 
via Murmansk on the Arctic Ocean and via Vladivostok through Japanese- 
controlled waters, are both impractical in winter. The Persian Gulf, of course, 
is as accessible in winter as in summer. 


American and British supplies can be transported from the Persian Gulf to 
the Soviet’s Caspian Sea in 72 hours. The supplies will be shipped over a 
836-mile railway which extends from Branda Shapur on the Persian Gulf to 
Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. This railroad, perhaps of more strategic 
importance than any other in the world, was built by the Germans at a cost 
of $200,000,000 over an 11 year period. It is capable of transporting monthly 
50,000 tons of material to the Soviet battle lines, only a few hundred miles 
from Soviet ports on the Caspian Sea. 


Hitler's oil problem would have been solved if he had been able to seize 
Iran which produces about 218,671 barrels a day, or about 79,000,000 barrels 
a year. It is possible, too, that the entry of the Red Army, with a strength of 
200,009, and of the British, with a strength of 150,000, may give Turkey added 
courage in opposing Nazi demands. These allied fighting men are now at 
Turkey's back. Turkey gains in importance as the Nazis wish to use her 


territory as a backdoor entry to the Soviet Union. 
USek 


TRIB FARM SURVEY’ AVOIDS FARMERS 


Peddles Auctioneer and Banker as Typical; 
Belittles Anti-Hitler Fight; Silent on Monopoly 


The Chicago Tribune has “discov- 
ered” the American farmer. Last week 
it began a series of articles that rated 
first page, first column, in Monday’s 
edition of the World’s Greatest News- 
paper, and by Thursday had been 
pushed back to page 12. 

Page 1 headlines on Monday set 
the tone for the series: “Moves For 
War Are Baffing to A Dirt Farmer; 
Sees the Volunteer Hero As Fool.” 


The author of the articles was 
identified as “Marcia Winn, Tribune 
reporter who recently wrote a series 
of articles on the war hysteria in 
Washington and New York, and has 
seen and talked to middle west farm- 
ers and their wives on the same sub- 
ject.” 


HERE’S ‘ELMER’ 


The farmer “discovered” by the 
Tribune’s girl reporter is a familiar 
figure. Everybody who has ever seen 
an old-time vaudeville show knows 
him. He slouches across the stage, or 
the Tribune’s pages, hayseed in his 
hair, chewing a stalk of timothy, and 
punctuating his remarks with such 
quaint expletives as “I swan.” 

In Miss Winn’s Monday piece his 
name was “Elmer.” 

Elmer, as described by Miss Winn, 
might not have sense enough to come 
in out of the rain, but he knows his 
Tribune. 

“Now that Hitler,” he is reported 
as telling Marcia, “I’d ruther have 
him like me than dislike me the way 


he handles the public.” 


HAS 400 ACRES 


As a matter of fact, Elmer, who was 
“discovered” in Shelbina, Mo., is only 
a part-time farmer. He’s also the 
county auctioneer and tends to a lit- 
tle matter of 400 acres on the side. 
“He talks so fast,’”’ says Miss Winn, 
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“that he often finds he has sold him- 


self something he does not want.” 


What he sold the Tribune, how- 
ever, was exactly what Col. McCor- 
mick ordered. 


“HE’S A SPENDER’ 


Said Elmer: “Last year we canceled 
Finland’s debt and sent their money 
back. This year we give money to 
England to finish off Finland. Can’t 
understand it. I got enough to do 
with the hoss, cow and mule busi- 
ness.” 

“Old Brother Roosevelt is big busi- 
ness. Don’t you worry. Yes, he’s a 
spender. Never was such a spender 
before.” (The Tribune last week also 
“discovered” the small business man. 
But that’s another story.) 

The Tribune’s Tuesday farmer was 
an Iowan, and he talked the same 
quaint lingo of the vaudeville 
“farmer.” 

Oddly enough, “Farmer Christy” 
doesn’t seem to like organized labor 
any better than the Tribune does. 
“There’s no reason why we shouldn't 
get 40c wool. Theyre paying those 
birds in the factories $1 and $1.75 
ah hour. Why shouldn’t they pay us 
something? That’s the way I look at 
Tie 

“Farmer Christy”, for all he be- 
grudges city workers a living wage, is 
not exactly a poor farmer himself, or 
any more concerned with the plight 
of poor farmers than the Colonel 
himself. In fact, he puts in a plug 


for farm machinery, from which the 
McCormick millions came. 

“T haven’t plowed a furrow with 
my horses since 1922 when I got one 
of the first tractors... Course there’s 
a few old farmers who don’t use trac- 
tors, but they is darn few.” 

By Thursday, having apparently 
run out of “farmers,” Marcia Winn 
was quoting the townsfolk of Bloom- 
field, Iowa. 

P. T. Grimes, president of the 
Davis County Savings Bank, doesn’t 
agree with the Democratic editor of 
the local paper, a Roosevelt supporter. 


““I don’t think many people are 
thinking seriously of war,’ P. T. says 
with a benign glance around his tiny 
bank. “They just hope we won’t get 
messed up in it and have to call out 
a large army to fight continental 
Europe. We haven’t forgotten the 
last war and the treatment we got 
after it was over. People can’t quite 
figure out why we should get tangled 
up in it.” 


REAL PROBLEMS 


Marcia Winn heard no straight talk 
among farmers about debt adjust- 
ment, foreclosed mortgages, the ten- 
ancy purchase program, soil conser- 
vation, farmer-labor cooperation in 
the fight against monopoly, the Farm 
Security Administration’s rehabilita- 
tion loans, the milk trust, or con- 
sumer-producer cooperatives. 

There are other farm stories to tell, 
but the Tribune isn’t telling them. 


AFL ClO RRB CHORUS: BEAT HITLER! 


Green, Murray, Hillman, Whitney Urge United 
Stand; Connecticut's ‘Tobacco Road’ Bared 


The greatest labor-hater in _his- 
tory, the paranoiac ex-house-painter 
who has enslaved Europe and de- 
stroyed its free trade unions, the 
master of the divide-and-rule_tech- 
nique, last week brought America’s 
organized working men and women 
into closer harmony with each other 
and their fellow citizens than they 
have perhaps ever been. 

Old issues and old internal quar- 
rels were thrust into the background 
as AFL, CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hoods marked this Labor Day by vow- 
ing their common determination to 
destroy the common enemy. 


‘Redouble Efforts!’—Green 
William Green, AFL president, 


called upon his followers to “re- 
double their efforts during the com- 
ing months.” 

“A crisis is at hand,” Green said. 
“New threats to our national safety 
are looming and our country may 
eventually be forced into war to 
defend our way of life. These dan- 
gers demand a degree of service 
which none but American workers 
can give and which they surely will 
give in defense of free America.” 

CIO President Philip Murray, in 
a Labor Day message read for him 
by Secretary James Carey, asked for 
labor a fuller share in the national 
effort. “It is the determination of 
the CIO,” he said, “that this nation 
shall be a land worth defending with 
every effort.” 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
member of the President’s Supply, 
Priorities, and Allocation Board, de- 
clared: “Our free working men and 
women are in mind and heart devoted 
to the defense of America, and will 
continue to oppose any compromise 
with Hitlerism’s new order. 

“They will support no appeasers, 
they will shelter no Quislings.” 

A. F. Whitney, president of the 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
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They'll work for Uncle Sam. Strikers return to their jobs at Kearny, N. J., 
plant after Navy Department took over Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 


said labor must face “Nazism with a 
united front that will not be divided 
by counsels of despair, nor be lulled 
by appeasers and Munichmen into a 
false sense of security.” 


Minnesota CIO for ‘All-Out’ 


From the supposedly isolationist 
stronghold of Minnesota, the fourth 
annual convention of the Minnesota 
CIO issued a strong call for all aid to 
Britain, China and the Soviet Union. 


Following an address by John 
Brophy, national director of the In- 
dustrial Union Councils of the CIO, 
the Minnesota convention resolved to 
support the President’s foreign poli- 
cies and urged “special speed in ex- 
tending aid to the USSR, since the 
most determined and effective re- 
sistance to Nazi aggression is being 
made on that sector of the world 
battle against Hitlerism.” 


For the first time a CIO union 
censured John L. Lewis for his sig- 


nature to the appeasement statement 
issued by Herbert Hoover, Alf Lan- 
don and others. The action was taken 
by the Chicago Fur Workers Union, 
which warned Lewis that further 
association with appeasers would lose 
him “completely the confidence of 
the workers of this country who are 
most deeply concerned with defeat- 
ing Hitlerism.” 


‘TOBACCO ROAD’ 


Georgia Has a Rival 
In Connecticut Fields 


Connecticut, like Georgia, has a 
“tobacco road,” it was revealed last 
week by State Labor Commissioner 
Cornelius J. Danaher in a letter to 
the agricultural committee of the 
State Defense Council. 


Conditions prevailing on many 
Connecticut farms were described as 
“intolerable and disgraceful” and a 
“definite threat to the health, morals 
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safety and general welfare of the 
many children temporarily employed 
there.” 

“Neither the laws of God nor man 
are operative” on some of Connecti- 
cuts “tobacco roads,” Danaher 
charged. Hundreds of children, some 
of them only 9 years old, spend up to 
13 hours a day helping harvest the 
state’s $12,000,000 crop. 


TWU GAINS 


Gets $251,500 More; 
Still Short of Demands 


Disputes between New York City’s 
Board of Transportation and the CIO 
Transport Workers Union appeared 
at last to be approaching a happy 
solution. Following TWU _ protests 
against its first settlement terms, the 
Board of Transportation added 
$251,500 to the $5,999,128 in pay 
rises first proposed. 

The TWU welcomed the increases, 
but pointed out that they still were 
$963,900 short of the union’s origi- 
nal demands. The union also called a 
“betrayal” the Board’s failure to 
concede until now that the increases 
should be retroactive to that June 
day when the old contracts ended and 
the “Great Bus Strike” began. 

TWU president Michael Quill 
urged subway workers to keep fight- 
ing for retroactive wages. “Our sea- 
son,” he said, “is between now and 
election day.” 


AUTOS AND SILK 


Labor Rushes to Help 
Solve Dislocations 


How to meet defense needs without 
undue hardship for workers in the 
auto and silk industries was a prob- 
lem last week for government, labor 
and management. 

A 7-point program, drafted by the 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers (G1O)s 
was accepted at joint conferences 
among the union, management and 
OPM representatives. It provides: 


* Creation of state and local com- 
mittees to solve reemployment on a 
regional basis. 

+* Close cooperation between union 
committees and OPM. 


+* Adoption of the Buffalo Plan for 
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G.M.’s NAZI CONNECTIONS 


The Buick Motor Co. is a General Motors subsidiary. 


Perhaps the Buick hiring policies (see page 12) are not so surprising i 
the light of General Motors financial connections with Nazi Gaiman ais 


In 1929 General Motors Corp. bought the Adam Opal A. G. Motor Works 
producer of one-third the cars and trucks in Germany. Under G. M. owner- 
ship, Opal’s production increased from 39,260 cars in 1933 to 122,856 cars 
in 1939, during which time dividends rose from 0 to 8%. Opal is also an 
investor in the Hermann Goering Iron Trust. 


Contrary to assertions of American companies with German interests, 
German profits do accrue to them. Dividends and interests due Americans 
are paid into blocked accounts, which can be converted into checks on the 
German Goldiskonto Bank account, redeemable at the Chase National 
Bank in New York, or which can be plowed back into the German companies 
for future profit. 


In its last pre-war report, Opal stated “the tie with the General Motors 
Corporation had an extremely fertile influence” because it could use the 
G. M. world-wide sales organization. As a result, in 1938 and 1939 Opal 
sold 26 and 30% respectively of its output abroad, giving Hitler the much- 
needed foreign exchange for his war machine. 


G. M. retained as chairman of the Opal board of directors Wilhelm von 
Opal and named as directors G. K. Howard, A. P. Sloan and J. D. Mooney, 


all of G. M., as well as Dr. Carl Luer, Nazi party member since 1926. 


Mooney, advisor to OPM Administrator Knudsen, received a Hitler medal 
which he still keeps. Knudsen, former G. M. president, called Hitler’s Reich 
“the miracle of the twentieth century.” G. M. is owned by duPont which 


also has other German interests. 


immediate rehiring of workers dis- 
placed by application of priorities. 
* Assignment of defense jobs to 
workers with greatest seniority. 
* Distribution of defense contracts 
and subcontracts among the largest 
possible number of localities. 
* Close cooperation between union 
representatives and government em- 
ployment services. 
* Complete information on labor 
demands in localities, to be given the 
union by government agencies. 

A similar program to relieve un- 
employment in the auto parts and 
equipment industry was announced 


by AFL President William Green. 


Action on Silk Demanded 


Meanwhile, labor experts in the 
silk industry said only prompt gov- 
ernment action could prevent wide- 
spread unemployment and general 
havoc in the silk and hosiery indus- 
tries. 

Federated Press reported: “Up to 
the present time the government has 
been issuing ‘suggestions’ through 


Financially Yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


the office of Associate Director Sidney 
Hillman of OPM. These have served 
only to give extra employment to op- 
erators of the over-worked mimeo- 
graph machines in Hillman’s office.” 

President Emil Rieve of the Textile 
Workers Union (CIO) has presented 
a plan for meeting the situation which 
also has the approval of the TWO 
affiliate, the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers. But by the end of 
last week, no government action on 


the plan had been taken. 


Menace of Monopoly 


Small manufacturers, as well as 
hosiery and silk workers, are affected. 
Rayon and cotton firms hesitate to 
shift their machines over to the manu- 
facture of finer grades of hose, since 
the duPont monopoly of nylon will 
eventually replace other fibres. 

An estimated 25,000 to 27,000 
hosiery workers are already idle as 
a result of the silk situation and their 
number may be doubled in another 
couple of weeks unless substitute 
yarns are delivered to the mills. 
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By RICHARD 0. BOYER and MARION BACHRACH 


ITLERITE hiring by American industry on a basis of 

race and creed for the national defense program is con- 

tinuing in many parts of the nation. Last week a dra- 
matic example of such tactics, one involving General Motors, 
was brought to the attention of President Roosevelt who on 
June 25 issued an executive order banning such discrimina- 
tion and declaring “the democratic way of life can be de- 
fended successfully only with the help and support of all 
groups within our borders.” 


Last week’s case was unusual for more than the fact that 
Willam S. Knudsen, director of OPM, is a former presi- 
dent of General Motors. It was unusual in that those banned 
because of their race from the Buick Motor Co., a subsid- 
iary of General Motors, decided to stand up and fight and 
as a result rallied wide support. 


A BLOW AGAINST DEFENSE 


From all parts of the nation came the protests of those 
who condemned Buick’s action as a blow against national 
defense, national unity, and national morale, and as a viola- 
tion of every fundamental American concept. When Wil- 
liam Green, president of the AFL, was informed that more 
than 100 Chicago boys were refused employment by Buick 
after completing a federal defense training course because 
they were Jews, Negroes and Italians, he wired U.S. WEEK: 

“Any attempt to discriminate against Federal Defense 
Training Students because of race or color is reprehensible 
and indefensible.” 

Mark Ethridge, chairman of the President’s OPM com- 
mittee to prevent such discrimination, said in a wire to 


U.S. WEEK that his committee would hold hearings in 
12 


Qualified and eager to sé 
in national defense, th 
youths were among tk 
rejected by Buick. 


The defense trainees- 
shown inspecting cards 
which all rejected stude 
recorded their conversati 
with Ellington, Buick reg 
sentative. 


Card (inset) recorded 
typical conversation. § 
dent’s sentence “I did 
get a letter’ means he 
not receive notification f 
Buick. 


Chicago, where “undoubtedly gravest discrimination ex: 
in defense employment,” as soon as similar hearings w 
completed in Los Angeles and New York. Sidney Hillm 
associate director of OPM, said he was pressing an inqui 

Ethridge, moreover, indicated that perhaps there has b 
similar wholesale discrimination in the Chicago area. So 
5,000 students have been trained by the government at ] 
nois Institute of Technology and, according to Mr. § 
ridge only “350 have secured employment.” (See colum 
for full text of those commenting on discrimination. ) 

The case brought to the attention of authorities last w 
involved 970 federal defense training students who | 
just completed a course at Illinois Tech which began Ji 
23, ended August 30, and had a curriculum demanding 
class-room hours a week. Shortly before the course en 
a representative of Buick, one E. S. Ellington, came to 
school and passed out applications to the boys. 

They found out that religion and race were the prim. 
qualifications as far as Buick was concerned and t 
ability was only secondary. The applications passed out 
Ellington emphasized “religious preference,” “church m 
bership” and “birthplace of parents.” 

Ellington gave 60-second interviews to all members of 
training courses. Here is a typical one: 

Ellington, looking at card: “You have marked de 
here, ‘No religious preference.’ ” 

Government trainee: “That’s right.” 

Ellington: “Well you must have some preference. H 
were you baptized?” 

Government trainee: “I am a Jew.” 

Ellington: “That’s what we wanted to know.” 

Shortly after Ellington left members of the student bi 
began to get letters telling them they answered Buick 
quirements and that they should report for further in 
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ARYANS NEED APPLY’ 


Buick’s Job Policy Menaces National Defense 


ws. Some 744 got such letters. Approximately 226 did 
t get them. There was great excitement at Armour In- 
ute and Lewis Institute which make up Illinois Tech. 

As the boys met in the hall one thing was swiftly evi- 
at. That was that if you were a Jew, Negro, Italian, or 
sreek, you did not get a letter even if you had led your 
sses. It was also swiftly evident that of the 226 who did 
t get letters approximately 85% were Jews. 

The defense trainees called a meeting in the Lewis Audi- 
ium. They decided to fight the discrimination as un- 
nerican and harmful to national defense and sent wires 
President Roosevelt, Hillman, Knudsen and many others. 
ey also called U.S. WEEK and the writers made an 
pointment with a protest committee of the defense train- 
What follows is a case history in intolerance. 
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5 THEY crowded into the tiny room in which we had 
agreed to meet, it was obvious that they were a fine 
up of boys, as American as Chicago, as inevitably a part 
our country as the steel and railroads and skyscrapers 
it their fathers had built. It was obvious, too, that they 
d been hurt, a deep inner hurt that comes to a man when 
is rejected because of a fact over which he has no con- 
I, a fact that has nothing to do with worth. It was a hurt 
out which it took them a long time to speak, and was, 
riously enough, expressed more often in a sort of proud 
snce—as if they felt that if you offered nothing it could 
t be scorned. 

How did they look, these rejected ones, these Americans 
o could not serve in the arsenal of democracy because of 
e? Why they looked like the boys on the campus of any 
lege. They looked like the people in the bleachers. They 
ked American. And they were American, by birth and 
every other way, save in the eyes of Buick. 


(AR JOB BLACKLIST 


As we talked to these young men circumstances devel- 
>d which made us think more and more of Nazi Ger- 
ny. These young Americans were afraid to give us their 
mes. They were afraid that if they became known Amer- 
n industry would blacklist them because of their race. It 
ninded us of the sickening fear felt by Jews in Germany 
1 it hurt us that such should be in the United States 
here all men are created equal,” where no man shall be 
ialized for race or religion, where the very crux of our 
ion’s genius is tolerance. In that small room one could 
1 Nazi Germany as a pestilence which had somehow 
ped the Atlantic... 

We suggested that we take a photograph of them. There 
s an uncomfortable, embarrassed silence. Then one of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A NATION-WIDE PROTEST 


Condemnation of General Motor’s apparent discrimination in em- 
ployments on defense contracts at Buick is nation-wide, The following 
statements are typical of those received by U.S. WEEK: 


GEORGE F. ADDES, International Secretary-Treasurer, UAW-CIO: 

If Buick Motor Co. employment office at Melrose Park discriminates 
against qualified Negro and Jewish defense trainees this is directly 
contrary to policies laid down by President Roosevelt and deserves 
strongest condemnation. While UAW-CIO cannot control employment 
practices except in closed shop contracts we certainly protest as citizens 
and as auto workers. Our union constitution welcomes all employees 
under our jurisdiction “regardless of religion, race, creed, color, po- 
litical affiliation or nationality,’ and our recent Buffalo convention 
unanimously reaffirmed this stand. 


*« 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, Labor Division, OPM: 

Re telegram August 28 concerning racial employment at Buick Plant 
in Chicago, we are in communication with General Motors in New 
York City. Every possible step will be taken to establish democratic 
employment practices at this plant. 


*« 


MARK ETHRIDGE, Chairman, Fair Employment Practice Committee: 

Chicago situation reported to President’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee at its meeting Thursday. Our information is that out of about 
5,000 trainees only about 350 have secured employment. Undoubtedly 
gravest discrimination exists in the Chicago area in defense employ- 
ment. Committee will hold hearings there after it gets through in 
Los Angeles and New York. In the meantime, | am asking Lawrence 
Cramer, Executive Secretary, to see what can be done in the Chicago 
situation. 

> 4 


WILLIAM GREEN, President of AFL: 
Any attempt to discriminate against Federal Defense training students 
because of race or color is reprehensible and indefensible. 


* 


REP, ADOLPH J. SABATH (D., IIl.): 

If the Buick Motor Co., which is a part of General Motors, is guilty 
of discrimination it is unfair, unjustifiable and un-American, and | 
will see that it is investigated. 


HOWARD GOULD, Chicago Urban League. 

It is quite apparent that Chicago workers will not tolerate dis- 
crimination in their unions or on the job. 

If the President’s executive order means anything, surely Mr. Knud- 
sen’s own firm should comply with it. 

We feel that Negroes, who are free to buy Buick and Chevrolet 
cars when they can afford them, should be informed of the hiring 
policies of the General Motors Corp. and we intend to see to it that 
they are so informed. 

K 


ALDERMAN EARL DICKERSON, Chicago. 

As a member of the Fair Employment Practices Committee residing in 
Chicago, | am intensely interested in the action of the Buick Co. in deny- 
ing to colored and Jewish boys the opportunity to work in the new 
government plan in Chicago. This discrimination is undemocratic, un- 
American and directly contravenes the President’s Executive Order. 


x 


ROBERT TRAVIS, President of ClO Council of Cook County, Ill. 

Discrimination against minority groups, such as the Buick Co. appar- 
ently practices, has become a symbol of Hitlerism. We of the ClO 
support President Roosevelt in his pledge that this nation will take all 
necessary steps to end the Nazi tyranny. We, therefore, join with the 
majority of our fellow citizens in demanding that the Buick Co. comply 
with the President’s executive order banning discrimination. 
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AMERICA’S RURAL SLUMS 


the chain of lakes of magic blue in your northern 

vacationland there is a poverty as intense as that be- 
hind tenements in a crowded city. It’s a pressing national 
problem, one generally unknown, this problem concerning 
the rural slum that is northern Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

The area, which is one and a half times as large as New 
England and embraces some 57 million acres, was once in- 
credibly rich in timber and copper mines. It was a boom 
land and it bred a brawny, colorful breed of men, the 
northern lumberjack, whose industry made the woods hum 
with the zinging buzz of the saw, whose recreation made 
the river towns as rough and ready as anything in the old 


Wild West. 


A REGION OF GLOOM 


Today the magnificent forests are for the most part cut- 
over, burnt-over, scrawny second growth. The equipment 
of deserted mines is silhouetted against the sky. Many of 
the 1,500,000 people who live in the area have little to eat, 
for it’s difficult to eat much without work. Taxes are high. 
Income is low. Farms are foreclosed. All in all the region is 
a sometimes beautiful but always unproductive wasteland. 
If the South is the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem this 
area, generally known as the cutover regions, is perhaps 
the Nation’s No. 2 economic problem. 

These areas both should be of the highest concern be- 
cause poverty stricken areas make poverty stricken people 
and the latter are sometimes the basis for fascism. Nazism 
usually has an economic base, it usually breeds in the despair 
of those who cannot find work or hope, and it is there- 
fore urgently true that solutions must be found to rehabili- 
tate such regions as those in northern Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota. 

This article, after sketching the problem, suggests a solu- 
tion, one which can turn a rural slum into a new frontier. 


x 


the go slumming in the great outdoors? Behind 


Not so long ago this region was a land of opportunity, 
richly endowed with forests, minerals, lakes, and large areas 
of soil suitable for agriculture. Only 50 years ago people 
from the east flocked to this area to work in copper and iron 
mines and in lumber camps. In the two decades between 
1860 and 1900 the population increased 245%. 

Today the economic picture is completely changed. Cop- 
per mines which at their peak produced 97% of all the 
copper in the United States now produce less than 9% and 
employ less than 2,000 workers. The iron mines still pro- 
duce 88% of all the iron mined in this country but, due to 
mechanization, employ fewer men, 18,000 in 1937 as against 
35,000 in 1910 when only half as much ore was mined. 

Biggest cause of the decline in northern Lake States 
prosperity, however, was the cutting of the timber resource. 
Some 90% of the original timber is gone, and most of the 
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large sawmills have been closed. Within the next 5 or 10 
years most of the remaining large mills will exhaust their 
timber supplies. 

From 1890 to 1937 the number of workers in logging and 
sawmilling shrank from 112,000 to 20,000, and not all of the 
20,000 were employed full time. Tax delinquency, brought 
about by the abandonment of ¢ut-over and burned land, has 
reached unprecedented proportions. Of 40 to 45 million acres 
of so-called wild land, 21 million acres are delinquent. This 
has brought many units of local government to bankruptcy. 
In some counties of northern Minnesota, as much as 65% 
of the gross land area pays no taxes for the support of local 
government. 


KEY TO PROSPERITY 


What to do about it? 


The cure seems to be found in the cause. Destruction 
of natural and renewable resources created poverty. Restor- 
ation and conservation of those resources can create wealth. 


Abuse, not lack, of natural resources has created the 
Lake States slums. The region has been used as a colony 
from which raw materials were drawn by industrial centers 
without contributing to any extent to building up the region 
itself. It has not been entirely depleted of its natural wealth 
however. The northern Lake States still produce 88% of 
all the iron in the country, and although they send out only 
2 billion feet of commercial timber annually, they contain 
40 million acres of primarily forest land capable of yielding 
vast amounts of timber for lumber, pulp, railroad ties, mine 
props and fuel. 


Millions of tons of ore are shipped out of the region to be 
smelted elsewhere. If only a part of this was processed into 
pig iron and steel within the region itself, new employment 


for local labor would be available. 


Many of the farms in this area are on land that was never 
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meant to be in agriculture, yet only 5,700,000 of the 17,000,- 
000 acres suitable for agriculture in this region are in actual 
cultivation. Here is a problem of land use, putting the land 
to its best possible purpose. Furthermore, cooperative farm- 
ing, purchase of machinery, and marketing of products, with 
supplemental work in woods, mills and mines, could help 
write a new chapter in the cut-oyer story. 

The recreational industry might be given new impetus if 
facilities were increased for low-income groups to enjoy 
the woods, lakes and fresh air of this region. 

The greatest opportunities, however, lie in using and 
developing the forest wealth and potential forest wealth of 


the Lake States. 

There are many small forest industries that could be 
built up on the basis of low grade timber and second growth. 
The slashings left after logging. which now too often feed 
forest fires; could be used for fuel. Souvenirs made of wood 
and offered to the tourists could be manufactured in the re- 
gion instead of imported from Japan and elsewhere. 

The area has large amounts of wood suitable for the 
manufacture of crating and boxes now in demand by defense 
industries. Use of jack pine and aspen in the manufacture 
of pulp, paper, and cellulose could be greatly expanded. If 
private capital, because of the risks involved, is not attracted 
by these possibilities, the public has enough at stake to 
justify making the initial moves. 

Today 70% of the entire volume of commercial timber 
in the cut-over region is in industrial or speculative owner- 
ship (exclusive of farm woods). Half of this is in the form 
of large private holdings of 10,000 acres or more and is 
controlled by about 75 owners. Whoever controls these 
timber resources controls to a large extent the economic 
destiny of the region. Should they choose to adopt timber 
growing as a permanent policy, the economic stability of 
the people working in the woods, mills, and other wood- 
using industries could be more or less assured. 

How important forests may be in the economic life of a 
predominantly wooded country is shown in the case of 
Sweden, which has a forest area of about 62 million acres, 
not much larger than the forest area of the Lake States. 
The annual cut of commercial timber products from the 55 
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million acres in the Lake States is a little more than 2 billion 
board feet, and if present destructive cutting processes con- 
tinue, this will be cut below 1 billion. The Swedish forests, 
after more than a century of logging, are today producing 
7 billion feet of lumber each year, and this yield is maintained 
and even increased from year to year. 

In Sweden some 400,000 men are employed in cutting 
and transporting logs and in the manufacture of lumber and 
pulp, as against 90,000 in the forest industries of the Lake 
States, 

Sweden, in addition to meeting all its own domestic needs, 
exports forest products to the value of 45 million dollars a 
year. To meet their own needs, the Lake States import some 
lumber and large quantities of pulpwood and pulp. 

To put the management of Lake States forests on the same 
permanent basis as the forests of Sweden would require, first 
of all, legislation to stop further destruction of forests on 
private land. Such regulation has been in force for years in 
Sweden and all European countries. In Europe from 50 to 
100 acres of intensively managed forest give permanent em- 
ployment to one man for a year. Even without such intensive 
timber culture, bttt with some semblance of permanent 
forestry, a thousand acres of forest in the Lake States could 
give employment to one person per year. The 40 million 
acres of forest land would immediately provide permanent 
employment to some additional 40,000 persons. 


A LAST FRONTIER 


The cut-over region presents a curious paradox. On the 
one hand it is characterized by very bad economic conditions 
justifying the description rural slums. On the other hand it 
is the last refuge for the poor man—one of the last frontiers. 
Poor farmers and tenants crowded off the farms in the 
southern, predominantly agricultural counties of the region 
drift north in search of new opportunities and cut-over land 
that can still be obtained cheaply. Many farmers from the 
drought-stricken Dakotas have moved into the area. Unem- 
ployed city workers have also come in until practically every 
abandoned shack and lumber camp is occupied. 

If the remaining natural wealth of the area is allowed 
to be exploited and abused for the benefit of outside interests 
as in the past, the increased population will simply aggravate 
the slum conditions already existing and add to the relief 
burden. If, on the other hand, the people are given the 
opportunity to build self-sustaining communities by using 
available resources, the region can become a new frontier 
with a promise of opportunity and security. Under such 
conditions there is no reason why the cut-over region could 
not support a population similar in density to that of Fin- 
land, Sweden, and Norway, a population of 2 to 2% million 
in place of the 114 million there now. 

Totalitarian states would accomplish this by compulsory 
settlement. Our democracy should be fully equal to the 
task, accomplishing it on a voluntary basis and in a demo- 


cratic way. 
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BRIDGES TURNS THE TABLES 


Ordinarily it is not news that Harry Bridges is being 
spied on. He has been spied on for years. 

But the report from New York last week of the latest 
spying incident was news—big news. It was big news 
because of the identity of the spies, and because the 
tables were turned—the spies were spied on. 

Pictures were taken of their room next to Bridges’ 
room, in the Hotel Edison; of one of them pasting to- 
gether scraps from Bridges’ wastebasket; of their “in- 
duction mike’, the instrument with which they tapped 
Bridges’ telephone wire and overheard conversations in 
his room. 

From a hotel room directly opposite the spies’ room, 
Leon Goodelman, PM reporter, focused a pair of high- 
power binoculars on their window. He made arrange- 
ments for Bridges to enter and leave his room at the 
Edison at certain specified times; he arranged to have 
Bridges called on the phone at definite intervals. 

And for four days Mr. Goodelman kept constant watch 
through his binoculars. With him was a PM photog- 
rapher who took pictures through a long-range camera. 

This is what they saw: 

Every time the phone rang in Bridges’ room, one of 
the two spies in the room next door made a bee line for 
the left corner—where the wire tapping apparatus was 
placed. 

Every time Bridges entered his room with some one, 
or people visited him, the spies dropped to the floor, put 
on earphones, and listened to the conversation. The mo- 
ment Bridges and his friends left the room, the men sat 
down to their typewriters. 

Who were the spies? 


Bridges knew all along who they were. And after they 
had run away he found ample evidence in their room to 
corroborate his suspicion. 

And Goodelman, after his long vigil, knew too. In his 
article he wrote: 

“My four days on this story, my personal knowledge 
of the facts and subsequent checking of other sources 
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leave little doubt in my mind that the men spying on 
Bridges were FBI agents.” 


FBI BREAKS THE LAW 


Wiretapping is against the law. 

The law applies to federal agents too. 

This particular violation of the law by the FBI is 
especially reprehensible because it came at a time when 
the hearings in the second deportation proceedings 
against Harry Bridges were ended; when Judge Sears 
was still working on his decision. 

What must Judge Sears think of this most recent in- 
vasion of Bridges’ privacy? A year ago the members of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee said in no 
uncertain terms what they thought of this kind of activity 
by the FBI: . 

“Wire-tapping, dictographing and similar devices, are 
especially dangerous at the present time, because of the 
recent resurgence of a spy system conducted by govern- 
ment police. Persons who have committed no crime, but 
whose economic and political views and activities may be 
obnoxious to the present incumbents of law enforcement 
offices are being investigated and catalogued. ... Wire 
tapping and other unethical devices may lead to a variety 
of oppressions that may never reach the ears of the 
courts. They may, for example, have the effect of in- 
creasing the power of law enforcement agencies to op- 
press factory employees who are under investigation, 
not for any criminal action, but only by reason of their 
views and activities in regard to labor unions and other 
economic movements; this is no fanciful case—such in- 
vestigations are a fact today.” 


ACT AS LABOR SPIES 


From August 4 to August 21, Bridges charged, his 
telephone was tapped by FBI agents who promptly turned 
over the information they piled up to employers—just 
like ordinary labor spies. Bridges said: 

“We manufactured a lot of stuff in the conversations 
in my room and can prove that some employers had that 
information, and that later they made it the subject of 
a public statement.” 

In April, 1941, at the longshoremen’s convention, 
Bridges said: “The FBI is now performing anti-labor 
espionage for nothing which was formerly done for pay 
by company hirelings.” 

How did Bridges know in April what was so conclu- 
sively established in August? 

He knew it then because it was an old story. 

“FBI has had a long record of anti-labor activities. 

: ark wee NT . : cs : 
Its methods, said Senator Norris in May 1940, “consti- 
tute a serious danger.” 

A year after Dean Landis gave his decision that Harry 
Bridges was not a Communist, J. Edgar Hoover wrote a 
2,500 page report which said he was. Harry Bridges 
made this comment: “The new evidence Hoover has se- 
cured we know to be faked. It was secured by bribery 
and intimidation. Hoover says yes, Landis says no. Com- 
pare the records of the two men, and any honest man 
will know who is telling the truth.” 
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WORTH READING 


Says LoslHis HRW Se. A: 
by Erskine Caldwell and Mar- 
garet Bourke-White. Duell, 
Sloan and Pierce. $3.75. 
Anyone who opens this book 

is impressed, first of all, by the 

exciting excellence of the pho- 
tography. Part of that excel- 
lence, the technical part, is ex- 
plained in Miss Bourke-White’s 
final note: she had five superb 
cameras, and they were 
equipped with all the possible 
gadgets. But that is not the 
whole story; the pictures are 
good technically, but they are 
also extremely good artistically. 

The authors tell us quite 
frankly that many of the visits 
they made to small towns were 
for whimsicak reasons — a 
charming name, a rumor. But 
nevertheless, in every town 
they managed to yank the guts 
out of it, so that we see here a 
convincing cross section of the 
United States. 

We see, without any faking, 
the real inside of a Negro school 
in Mississippi. We learn from 
the text of the different ways 
justice is dealt with in Flori- 
da, one law for the whites, 
another for the blacks. But the 
book is by no means merely 
an exposé of those conditions 
which cry for correction. The 
book also demonstrates that the 
Rotarians of Provo, Utah, are 
decent, and by no means unin- 
telligent men. It shows us that 
boys sometimes volunteer for 
the army not to escape from an 
intolerable economic situation, 
but because they have somehow 
something that they believe in 
in their country. 

This book is tops because of 
the ability of its authors. The 
result is neither a series of 
haphazard impressions, nor a 
documented thesis with the 
thesis chosen first. but a vivid, 
impartial picture of the coun- 
try in which we live. 

—D.S.C. 
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ANDY HAS A LIVELY TIME 
PROVING HE'S GROWN UP 


Hardy Goes Job Hunting in New York 
— Of Course, There's a Gold-Digger 


Life Begins for Andy Hardy is one 
of the liveliest episodes of the series. 
Still the human dynamo, Andy 
(Mickey Rooney) goes to New York 
in the snappy roadster the Judge gave 
him when he graduated from Carvel 
High. He goes to the big city to 
make his way for a month before 
deciding whether to work or return 
home and go to college. Accompany- 
ing him is pretty and talented Judy 
Garland, who, as Betsy, is mooning 
over her unrequited love. Andy just 
takes the lovely Betsy for granted. 

Our hero doesn’t find life as easy 
as he expected. He walks the streets 
looking for work, going without 
meals, swallowing his pride in order 
to prove to the family that at last 
he’s really a man. Eventually he finds 
employment and gets snagged by the 
wiles of an attractive gold-digger. 


LEAGUE OBJECTS 


Recently, the Legion of Decency, a 
private censor-board, took exception 
to the scenes in which Judge Hardy 
subtly discusses with Andy infidelity 
and marriage. The League also ob- 
jects to the shots of Andy in the lair 
of the “wolfess,” as Betsy calls the 
minx who beguiles him. 

Ann Rutherford (Polly Benedict), 
Andy’s old flame, appears but brief- 
ly. Judy surely should have had a 
larger share of the picture—she’s 
quite the sophisticated young woman. 

The next episode will doubtless 
have Andy beginning his college ca- 
reer—a little nearer to becoming the 
sophisticated adult he longs to be. 


« 


The New York State Board of Cen- 
sors has banned the showing of the 
Herbert-Klein-John Steinbeck docu- 
mentary film of life in a Mexican vil- 
lave. Entitled The Forgotten Village, 
the film was scheduled to open in 


‘ 


Andy Hardy 


New York early in September, before 
making a trip across the country. 

The board objected to certain 
scenes in this lyrical story of disease 
and superstition, charging they were 
“indecent.” Joseph Burstyn, distribu- 
tor of the film, said that the parts of 
the picture objected to were vital, and 
to eliminate them would be to destroy 
the entire film. 


OFF THE BEATEN PATH 


Klein and Steinbeck spent the past 
summer exploring the villages of 
Mexico off the beaten path, searching 
for the material they desired. Stein- 
beck contributed the scenario; Klein 
directed the photography. 

Recently, the stills were gathered 
together and published with the sce- 
nario in book form as The Forgotten 
Village. There has not been any 
criticism directed against the illus- 
trations of this book. As too often is 
the case, this charge of obscenity is 
absurd, and is nothing but the cack- 


ling of geese. 


| DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


FARMING—THE LOVELY LIFE 


As a boy, I wanted to be a farmer. Most of my rela- 
tives in Ohio owned little farms, and on my vacation 
visits from Columbus I used to be allowed to help with 
the haying and the eating. I fell in love with the life— 
especially the eating—and decided to become an Ohio 
farmer. My decision was also aided by the fact that 
several Ohio farm boys had later become President of the 
United States and as I had no particular objections at 
that time to being eventually elected President, I seemed 
pretty well destined to achieve my ambition—at least of 
heing a farmer. 

But something happened; my ambitions changed suc- 
cessively from farmer to street-car conductor to telephone 
lineman to a blue “Y” on a white football sweater (that 
was before the time when Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, with the 
aid of the funnies, the movies and Mr. Winchell, was 
engaged in glorifying “G-men” and inspiring our youth 
with the ambition to be anti-labor spies) and for many 
years I never got back to my boyhood dreams of life on 
a farm. I even gradually gave up the ambition to be 
President, which, all things considered, was probably 
just as well. 


SUCH IS FATE 


But Fate moves in a mysterious way, and although the 
presidential possibility is still probably quite remote I 
now find myself living on a farm. I have been living on 
it (off and on it, that is) for the past five years. And 
although I am not yet what might be considered an 
authority on all varieties of agricultural problems, I have 
made a sufficient study of the current American rural 
situation to be able to give a few helpful pointers on 
“How To Be A Success As A Farmer.” 

To begin with, a college education is absolutely neces- 
sary. Not an Agricultural College education, of course, 
but a few years at one of our better class institutions 
where one can learn to play golf and meet the right 
people. By “right people,” naturally, I mean the sons 
and daughters of bankers, industrialists, insurance com- 
pany executives, etc., who will be helpful about the farm 
later on. Our colleges are the natural meeting place for 
important contacts of this type, and nothing should be 
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permitted to get in the way of cementing certain friend- 
ships with influential classmates. 

The ambitious farmer boy, for example, should see to 
it that he makes the right fraternity. There are various 
ways of accomplishing this blessed end, but the safest and 
quickest is an ability to run with, kick and pass a foot- 
ball. My own sons, who will some day inherit my farm 
and its problems, are being trained an hour each day in 
those fundamentals to farm success. 


FATHERS ARE IMPORTANT 


After the election into the best fraternity, the next 
step is the careful and persistent cultivation of the boys 
in that group whose fathers can be listed as possibilities 
for a job after the happy days with alma mater are 
finished. This job should be, if possible, in a bank—or, 
at second best, with some investment house which deals 
in farm mortgages. If such a position is not available, 
I would recommend one of our large insurance companies 
and, failing that, any of our great industrial concerns, 
preferably one with a pronounced anti-labor policy. 

As soon as the job is secured, the prospective “happy 
farmer” should work diligently to rise to the top as 
quickly as possible. The methods by which this is ac- 
complished are many and varied, but the speediest—and 
in the long run most apt to prove permanent—is the old 
reliable use of a clergyman, a convenient church, and a 
simple gold band. One need not marry the daughter of 
the highest official right at the start; our divorce laws now 
make it possible for an ambitious young man to rise by 
slower successive stages to the proud and happy son-in- 
lawship of the Top Man. In some cases, also, this method 
of successful farming has its undoubted drawbacks. Our 
one hundred and sixty five years of democratic capitalism 
have unfortunately not yet completely perfected the guar- 
antee that the boss’s daughter will be beautiful, intelli- 
gent and able to hold her liquor. But all in all it is the 
surest and quickest way, and if one is impatient to make 
a go of farming as a career I can recommend no better. 


A SIMPLE ROUTINE 


Once one becomes president of a bank, or head of an 
insurance company, the successful running of an Ameri- 
can farm becomes simply a matter of routine—and very 
pleasant routine, at that. One forecloses mortgages (as 
other farmers find themselves increasingly unable to meet 
higher costs of consumer’s goods) ; one receives from the 
government payments for crop control on the lands thus 
acquired; one gradually finds in one’s bank vaults a 
wonderful farm of millions of acres which formerly be- 
longed to other less-successful farmers who did not go 
to the right college and who are now paying rent for what 
they once owned. 

And to prove that one is a farmer, one joins together 
with other bankers and corporations in the organization 
of “Farmers Protective Associations” and “Associated 
}’armers” which can also be conveniently used to convince 
one’s tenants and mortgagees that the labor unions are 
responsible for their plight. And, as an added reward, 
there is the companionship of other helpers, such as that 
great “dirt? farmer Father Coughlin who is ready to beat 
a Jew into a ploughshare as quick as you can say “Heil.” 

Oh, farming is a lovely life. I don’t see why more 
young people don’t go in for it. 
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USSR PRODUCTION 


In the extreme eventuality that 
the Soviets have to withdraw into the 
Ural Mountains in order to hammer 
effectively at the Germany Army, 
what economic reserves and replace- 
ment factories do the Russians 
have? 

Assuming that the Nazis are held 
along present lines, outside of Lenin- 
grad and along the Lower Dnieper 
River, how much will the loss of 
Krivoi Rog iron fields and the in- 
dustrial centers now in German hands 
be felt in the general industrial pro- 
duction of the Soviet Union? 

In the first place we can dispel 
several misconceptions about the 
Ukraine itself. Though it has been 
called the Soviet “breadbasket” this 
province is by no means the chief 
grain source. In fact it produces 
only one-fifth of Russia’s total out: 
put. Industrially the Ukraine is much 
more important, furnishing three- 
fifths of the iron ore and pig iron, 
half the coal and steel, half the salt, 
and four-fifths the sugar for the 
whole country. 


DON RIVER BASIN 
Though Krivoi Rog iron fields and 


the Zaporozh steel and combine 
works are an important part of the 
industrial plant of the Ukraine, the 
main industrial center is the Don- 
bass (Don River Basin) which is the 
most eastern portion of the Ukraine 
(200 miles east of Krivoi Rog). 
North of Donbass is the great indus- 
trial city of Kharkov, even further re- 
moved from the present fighting zone 
than Donbass. 


In this eastern Ukrainian region 
is all of the coal of the Ukraine, most 
of the steel, much of the power and 
manufacturing output. 

The loss of Krivoi Rog must not be 
minimized. But also it must be kept 
in the general perspective of the 
whole Russian industrial potential. 
Fortunately, there are almost limit- 
less ore fields in the Urals and in 
Siberia which already are supplying 
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at least a third of the total national 
needs. Transport problems impose 
the only limitation. The Ural veins 
alone have been estimated to possess 
enough ore to supply all Russian 
needs for 25 years. 

But there are two nearer sources 
of iron ore. These two are the 
Kerch mines on the Crimean Penin- 
sula and the Kursk Magnetic Anom- 
aly, 300 miles north of Donbass. 
The former fields because of the 
superior quality of the ores can be 
rapidly developed to replace those 
lost at Krivoi Rog. Kursk has by 
far more deposits than Kerch, but 
until very recently it had been only 
slightly developed. Now large mines 
are being dug and the first steel mill 
is being built there. 

Recent reports indicate that Rus- 
sia needs to import iron mining ma- 
chinery to replace that lost west of the 
Dnieper River. Priority in Russia 
now is given to military orders. The 
reduced supply of steel occasioned 
by the loss of Krivoi Rog will fur- 
ther decrease the amount which can 
be allotted to replace lost mining ma- 
chinery. Such machinery, therefore, 
plus other types of steel products 
required for the Soviet battle of pro- 
duction, would now seem to come high 
on the list of materials sought by that 
country for immediate shipment. The 
Soviet Government has already prom- 
ised that any American machines sent 
her would be set up either in the 
Urals or east of them as a safeguard 
against seizure by Hitler. 


IF MOSCOW FALLS 


So far we have assumed that Ger- 
man penetration of Russia will not 
reach much farther than the Dnieper 
River in the south and possibly Len- 
ingrad in the north. But in case Len- 
ingrad, Moscow and Kiev fall into 
Nazi hands—what then? 


Before the first World War 90% of 
Russian industry was concentrated in 
and furnished by Moscow, Leningrad 
and the Ukraine. These areas now 
produce only three-fifths of the na- 
tion’s industrial output. 


Under each of the Five Year Plans 
larger funds have been allotted to the 
development of industrial plants in 
Central Asia, the Urals and Siberia. 
The greatest new center is the Urals- 
Kuznetsk Combinat. The mineral 
sources are in the Ural Mountains, 
the industrial refining and processing 
plants in West Siberia, some 1400 
miles to the east. 

The Kuznetsk coal mines furnish 
their essential raw material to the 
Kuznetsk plants as well as to the 
Magnitogorsk mills and factories in 
the Urals, thus making them com- 
pletely independent. 


IT’S NO GAMBLE 


The productive capacity of the 
Urals-Kuznetsk Combinat is limit- 
less and thus even if the Donbass 
region is lost, Russian resistance can 
go on indefinitely. 

It is no wonder that Churchill and 
Roosevelt are gambling on continued 
Russian resistance to the Nazis. In 
fact, there is hardly any element of 
gamble today. The German Armies 
have gone a pitifully short distance 
into Russia at tremendous cost in 
life and material. 

The major objectives of the Nazis 
have already eluded them: destruc- 
tion of the Red Army and capture 
of Moscow. Neither of these can 
possibly be accomplished before win- 
ter sets in. 

By next spring, with British and 
American economic aid presumably 
pouring in, the Russians can under- 
take a major counter-offensive which 
will drive the Nazis out of Russia and 
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IF THIS BE REASON 


Here In 
America 


John and Isaac Berle volunteered for the army the day 
President Roosevelt declared a national emergency. They 
looked rather sheepish when they came into the parlor 
with its old fashioned, over stuffed furniture and stood, 
quite unconsciously, beneath the picture of Uncle Ed who 
had been killed in the Argonne and who had got his 
final citizenship papers three days before he joined the 
ASE; 

The two husky boys did not say anything but there must 
have been an air of announcement about them for Ma- 
ma Berle, drying her hands on her apron, hobbled into 
the room, a round, aging, little circle of a woman, and 
peered at her sons anxiously. Then Pa came in, his sus- 
penders dangling over his haunches, a newspaper still 
in his hand, his glasses pushed up on his forehead. 

“Now what you been up to?” he asked. The strap- 
ping brothers did not answer. They stood first on one foot 
and then another, clearing their throats, and preparing 
to speak and then not speaking. They looked at their 
eldest brother, Ed, as if about to apologize to him, as 
if they feared to offend him. He was wearing a blue 
sweater and although he had just shaved there was a 
gray-blue smokiness about his jowls. 

John and Isaac looked at him and said uneasily, “We’re 
in the army. We enlisted today.” 

“Why did you enlist?” asked Pa Berle, pushing his 
spectacles further back on his forehead in his excite- 
ment. . 

The boys did not answer beyond a few stammered 
words. Pa looked at them a long moment and then 
stalked stiffly from the room. One might have thought 
that he was angry but his boys knew well that he was 
very proud. Their mother cried wetly into her damp 
apron and kept saying, “Just like your Uncle Ed,” and 
the huge boys sort of pawed at her, saying; “Aw Ma! Aw 
Ma! Everything ’Il be all right.” 


*« 


Now this scene to an old time American family, one 
whose ancestors came over on the May flower, might have 
seemed gauche indeed. But perhaps this is because May- 
flower Americanism isn’t always as good as Polish Ameti- 
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canism. You have to have lived under the Czar in Rus- 
sian Poland before you can really appreciate America. 

To a Polish immigrant America is not something you 
were born to, something you take for granted. It means 
freedom of movement, freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom from pogroms, and the wonderful, in- 
estimable gift of education for yourself and for your 
children. America is a dream that you labor for, strive 
for, save for, suffer for, and see at last in all its shimmer- 
ing, staggering glory as your ship passes the Statue of 
Liberty and the sunlit, topless towers of Manhattan show 
you the incredible new world. Yes, to an immigrant 
America means things that a Mayflower American can- 
not even imagine. 


«x 


It meant such things to Ed Berle although he was the 
son of an immigrant. His brothers, who looked at him 
so uneasily the night they announced their enlistment, 
knew how different he was from them. He was big and 
strong but there was a mystic softness about him and 
his mother often said that if they had still lived in the 
old country he would have been a rabbi. Perhaps the 
difference between Ed and his brothers was that he had 
a religious necessity to believe and he had chosen America 
for his religion. 

It had always been that way. When he went to the 
Ravenswood Grammar School in Chicago history had 
been his favorite subject. When he came to the words 
“all men are created equal” he believed them deeply and 
implicitly because it was of his America he was reading. 
When his father told stories of the old country, stories 
of pogroms, racial prejudice and persecution, he would 
always say firmly, “Well it’s not that way in America.” 

He had tried to enlist long before his brothers and had 
been rejected because of his eyesight. He was not a 
fighting man and he made the effort for the army simply 
and naturally. Hitler, with his race theories and _ his 
plan of conquest, was an enemy of all that America stood 
for. 

When he was rejected for the army he enrolled in an 
engineering defense training course at Chicago’s Armour 
Institute. The object of the course was to train him in 
testing airplane motors: If he could not fight Hitler, he 
could at least help make planes that would help defeat 
him. He finished the course with an average that placed 
him at the top of his class and expected as a result to be 
hired by General Motors for which the students were 
being trained. 

Shortly before the course was over he learned that 
he would not be hired because he was a Jew. Ed tried not 
to speak to any of his fellow students although many of 
them had been rejected for the same reason. He hurried 
home and went to his room, For a moment the huge 
young man paced up and down. Then he lay face down- 
ward on the bed and beat the pillow with his fists. 

“It’s not true!” he said aloud. “It can’t be!” 


HERE'S HEALTH 


VITAMINS 

One of the many contribu- 
tions to health that the National 
Nutrition Conference made was 
the emphasis it placed upon a 
daily intake of wholesome 
foods. Vitamin manufacturing 
has been developed into a fine 
art and many nutritional mir- 
acles have been achieved with 
properly selected synthetic vit- 
amins, but man has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making adequate sub- 
stitutes for natural foods. 

Vitamin advertising is also 
a fine if not admirable art. It 
has succeeded in convincing 
many people that a combination 
of vitamins packed into a cap- 
sule or suspended in a syrup 
can atone for all nutritional 
sins as well as cure all sorts of 
disorders from constipation to 
sexual weakness. Thus we see 
intelligent persons bolting down 
ill chosen, badly cooked foods 
and then swallowing a Vi-Pen- 
ta, Vi-Syneral or Vitamin Plus 
capsule in the illusion that they 
will thus be obtaining their 
daily quota of needed vitamins 
and minerals. 

There can be ne more false 
or harmful illusion. Vitamin 
research has progressed only an 
insignificant distance compared 
with other branches of medi- 
cine, but enough is known to 
convince everyone that only 
natural foods contain that nice 
balance of vitamins and min- 
erals essential for good health. 
preparations are 
actual 


Vitamin 
compounded less on 
body requirements than on 
availability of the vitamins. 
Thus the cheaper vitamins are 
put in a capsule without con- 
sideration for their proportion 
to other vitamin factors. Brew- 
ers yeast is a natural and there- 
fore the best source of the B 
vitamins for the average case of 
Vitamin B deficiency because 
the vitamins are present in 
proper proportion. 
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CHICAGO WOMEN PUSH 
WAR ON RISING PRICES 


ae Map Fight Against Threatened Increase 
In Transit Fares; Petitions Circulated 


The other night I attended a meet- 
ing of the United Conference on the 
High Cost of Living in Chicago. In 
one evening the meeting took up such 
basic national problems as the price 
of milk, of meat, of rent and of 
transportation. Similar organizations 
exist in some other cities, but the 
Chicago conference has a particularly 
long and successful record of achieve- 
ment. 

The meeting was held in the din- 
ing room of Hull House where photo- 
graphs of Jane Addams looked down 
on us. The delegates represented trade 
unions, union auxiliaries, Mothers’ 
clubs, fraternal societies and other 
groups with a combined membership 
of from 250,000 to 300,000 people. 


REPORT ON MILK 


Early in the meeting there was a 
report on a campaign opposing a rise 
in the price of milk. The chairman, 
Mrs. Belester, reminded the delegates 
that such campaigns are not won in 
a day. “You know it took us four 
years to bring down the gas rates, 
but we did it,” she said. “And think 
of the results we got with the meat 
petitions.” 

This remark aroused my curiosity 
and I learned from the woman on my 
right that the conference collected 
thousands of signatures on petitions 
asking government action against the 
meat monopolies. Soon afterward 
four indictments were brought against 
some of the biggest meat companies 
by the Department of Justice. 

But the immediate campaign with 
which this meeting was most con- 
cerned was preventing threatened in- 
creases in transportation fares. The 
Chicago transit companies are now 
talking of raising the elevated fares 
from 10c to 12c and that of surface 
lines from 7c to 8c. 

The delegates volunteered to get 
members of their organizations out to 


busy street corners to collect signa- 
tures on petitions asking for unifica- 
tion of the transit system and pro- 
testing an increase in fares. 


Plans were made for presenting 
these petitions to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission at hearings Sep- 
tember 3 and 9. 


CITY HEARING 


One of the delegates brought up 
the fact that the Mayor and City 
Council of Chicago have just taken 
official cognizance of the seriousness 
of the price situation by appointing a 
committee to hold hearings and at- 
tempt to curb this dangerous situa- 
tion. 


Several of the delegates asked 
whether they could go to the hear- 
ings that will be held by this city 
committee and present their own 
grievances. They wanted to tell how 
hard it was to buy sufficient food for 
their families. One person suggested 
that they tell the committee about 
rising rents. This idea brought a vis- 
ible response among the Negroes pre- 
sent and one woman burst out: “It 
doesn’t matter what you pay for food 
if you’ve got no place to cook it and 
no place to sit down to eat it. And 
they’re charging us $25 for rooms 
without heat or light.” 


GOOD LEADERSHIP 


The meeting was efficiently run and 
ended early. It was encouraging to 
see in action an organization that is 
giving effective leadership in combat- 
ing the high prices that are caused not 
by shortages but by the greed of 
profiteers. In every city and town 
people are anxious to express their 
fear and worry at their shrinking 
living standards. But in most places 
they need organizations to guide 
them. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
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‘ONLY ARYANS NEED APPLY’ 


(Continued from page 13) 


the boys said he didn’t think it would be wise. Employers 
might recognize them and refuse jobs. Some of the young 
men were married, a few had children, many were help- 
ing support their parents. Finally they consented if we 
agreed nat to use their names. 

They didn’t want this case, they said, to be judged on 
the basis of emotion or guess work. They could prove over- 
whelmingly that selection by Buick had naj been on the 
basis of classroom marks or ability but on the basis of race. 

It was only gradually that they could be induced to make 
individual statements and the bitterness of their hurt was 
revealed slowly. At last, when many of them were gone, the 
remaining few crowded around us. They wanted to say 
something more, but it was difficult to speak. 

A tall, pale young man, with even features, said hesi- 
tantly, “i don’t want to talk about myself but it’s true that 
I had-the highest standing in my class. I had an average of 
91. My father and mother were Greek.” 

He paused for a moment and then said slowly: “I guess 
its American policy that all Greeks should do is run shoe 
shine shops and lunch counters.” 

A young man in a blue sweater said: “They say all Jews 
are merchants or middlemen but when a Jew wants to do 
a day’s work with his hands he’s not permitted to do so.” 

A boy sitting on a window sill blurted out: “God alone 
knows the color or creed of the Unknown Soldier.” 


HAD AVERAGE OF 95 


A Negro, wearing spectacles and with a marked air of 
calm competence, began to speak but was interrupted by a 
chorus from his fellows. “This guy,” they said, “probably 
had the highest average of all the 970 taking the course!” 

“T had an average of 95 for two years at Armour Tech,” 
he said. “My subject is chemical engineering. But it’s not 
of myself I want to speak. There were only seven Negroes 
among the 970 trainees. Six of the seven had very high 
grades, yet none of the six were accepted by Buick. 

“When I was interviewed by Mr. Ellington I asked him if 
there would be discrimination against me because I was a 
Negro and he said, ‘Your application will be considered on 
the same basis as all the others.’ ” 

As the Negro spoke another boy was waving his hand for 
our attention and said rather excitedly: “When they ask 
you to come in the army, they don’t ask if you’re a Jew or 
a Negro or a Greek or Italian! When they ask you to pay 
taxes they don't ask about your blood!” 


“HAVE OUR OWN METHODS’ 


A husky young man of Italian parentage said that Elling- 
ton had placed so much emphasis on the fact that the trainee 
was Italian in his interview that the boy went back to see 
Ellington when he was rejected by Buick. 

“I asked him why I was rejected,” the boy said. “I point- 
ed out that my grades were considerably above the average. 
He was very brusque with me. He said, ‘We have our own 
methods of sclecting traineés,.’ ” 

While accurate figures concerning the discrimination were 
not available at the Armour division of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology (although it was estimated that perhaps 85% 
of those rejected at Armour were Jews) the trainees, them- 
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selves, had gathered figures for Lewis Institute, also a part 
of Illinois Tech. (It might be said parenthetically that a 
number of responsible government and private agencies 
have made investigations and that all report discrimination. ) 

Of the 207 enrolled in the government course at Lewis 
Institute (it cost the government $242 to train each stu- 
dent) 70 were Jewish. Of this number three Jews received 
letters from Buick asking them to report for interviews, 
and three Jews who had described themselves as having 
other religions were accepted. All others were rejected. 

But perhaps the discrimination is more clearly revealed 
when it is taken by the sections or classes into which the 
trainees were divided. These sections were all at Lewis. 

In Section A there were 25 students. Of this number 
nine were rejected by Buick. Six of the nine were Jews. 
The others included a Negro, an Italian, and a boy who 
wasn’t old enough to meet the requirements. 

In Section B there were also 25 students. Nine were also 
rejected in this section and eight of the nine were Jews. 

In Section D there were 27 students, 19 of whom were 
told to report to Buick for further interview. (This still 
doesn’t mean that they are employed.) Of the eight re- 
jected seven were Jews and one was an Italian. 

In Section E there were 20 students. Of those rejected 
five were Jewish, one was an Italian, and one was Greek. 
In another section there were 16, ten of whom did not re- 
ceive letters from Buick. Of the ten rejected eight were 
Jews. As far as is known these sections at Lewis are typical 
not only of the remaining sections there but of the sections 
at Armour Institute. 


ABOVE AVERAGE MARKS 


Now as to the qualifications of those rejected. It is esti- 
mated that the average mark of those taking the course was 
about 65. Virtually all of those whom we talked to and 
who had been rejected had marks higher than this average. 

Of the young men rejected and interviewed by us here 
are typical case histories. 

No. 1. Graduate of Crane Tech. Two years at Wright 
Junior College with an average of B. Quit factory job at 
a salary of $40 a week to enroll. Had an average in de- 
fense training course of 85. Was experienced in lathe work. 

No. 2. Five years at the University of Chicago, three 
years in science, one in the school of business, and one in 
political science. Quit job paying $200 a month. Average 
in defense training course of 80. 

No. 3. Two years in a technical college with an averaage 
of B. Expert in chemical engineering, Average of 95 in 
defense training course. 

No. 4, Three years of college. Two years at Wright 
Junior College, one at the University of Illinois. Quit job 
paying 935 a week. Average in defense course, 91. 

Bernard Weisman, dean of engineering defense at 
Illinois Tech, said: “We have hearts, too, and this thing 
has made me sick. They were the finest boys. Why, the last 
day of the course, when scores of them had been rejected 
because of discrimination, they gave me a bag of golf clubs 
as a present. Believe me I had a lump as big as a golf ball 
in my throat. . .. Why lots of those boys had jobs at night 
and then worked a 42-hour class week. . . There were six 
Negroes that would have been’a credit to any organiza- 
tion... But none of them got jobs.” 
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A BLOW AGAINST DEFENSE 


- the democratic way of life can be defended 
successfully only with the help and support of all 
groups within its borders. 


HE words above are from the President’s execu- 
T tive order, barring discrimination for race, 
creed, color or national origin from the hiring 
policies of defense industries. 
Only a friend of Hitler could quarrel with them. 
Yet last week careful investigation revealed that 
more than a hundred young men, enrolled in a 
government training course in Chicago for employ- 
ment in democracy’s arsenal, were refused employ- 
ment, by the Buick Motor Co., a General Motors 
subsidiary, for the sole reason of race and religion. 


Although their marks were excellent, although 
their characters were unimpeachable, although 
their qualifications were unquestioned, they were 
refused work on Buick’s government plane con- 
tracts for the sole reason of their race. Young men, 
less proficient in marks and qualifications, were 
hired because in the opinion of Buick their blood 
was more pure. If American aviators crash, as a 
result of motor failure, let them think in their last 
instant that those who worked on the engines might 
not have been as skillful as others who applied for 
the work but, thank God, the blood of the bunglers 
was Aryan. 


HIS affair is more serious than the plight of 
some hundred young Americans whose faith in 
democracy has been shaken. There is reason to 
believe that their case is symptomatic rather than 
isolated. Indeed, the President has declared “there 
is evidence that available, needed workers have 
heen barred from employment in industries en- 
gaged in defense production solely because of race, 


creed, color and national origin to the detriment 
of the workers’ morale and national unity.” 


The President’s order set up a committee with- 
in OPM to investigate and prevent such discrimi- 
nation. 

We are heartened to learn from Associate Di- 
rector Sidney Hillman, and from the committee’s 
chairman, Mark Ethridge, that the Chicago case 
is being investigated. 

The Buick hiring policies are not the policies of 
the United States government, nor do they have 
the approval of the American people. We hope 
that investigation will reveal that they are not now 
the policies of industry as a whole. 

But we cannot overlook the disturbing fact that 
William S. Knudsen, former president of General 
Motors, is the director of OPM—while Buick is a 
General Motors subsidiary. 

Mr. Knudsen, who once called Nazi Germany 
the “miracle of the Twentieth Century,” has been 
much criticized for his failure to speed produc- 
tion. It has been charged that he has favored the 
interests of the corporations, against the national 
interest, and that as a result half the machine tools 
in America are idle in perhaps the greatest de- 
fense emergency in our history. 

If the Buick policy is Mr. Knudsen’s policy, his 
presence on OPM is no contribution to national 
unity or national defense. 
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